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First Month 20th, 1812. My spirit is deeply 
bowed in prostration before God, and my heart 
almost sinks under the burden it has to bear, for 
it seems as though peace was taken from the 
earth, and poor me was left in the wilderness. 
For several weeks my spirit has been as it were 
closed up, and the streams of life stopped. Lord, 
spare not nor withhold thy hand until Thou hast 
subdued every thing of a high or worldly na- 
turein me. Bring me to bow with full submis- 
sion before Thee, and surrender all things up 
unto Thee, the Holy Head, unto whom all sub- 
mission is due! May I be brought to place my 
whole confidence and care on Thee, and the Son 
of thy bosom! When Thou hast thus humbled 
me, then be pleased, O Lord, to look down upon 
me a poor creature of the dust, and raise my 
poor, drooping spirit as on the wings of thy love, 
and teach me of thy ways, and I will walk in 
thy paths and serve thee, for Thou art God and, 
there is none else. O Lord, why hidest Thou 
thy face so long from me? Why am I thus left 
in the desert? Be pleased once more to look 
down upon me with an eye of pity; afford me 
once more, O Lord, a little of the smiles of thy 
countenance, which far exceed every thing else 
here below. 

Third Month 15th. Went to meeting much 
bowed in spirit, being for sometime much taken 
up in settling business with my ae ee 
who was in partnership with me. QO, the multi- 
plicity of business! how it cals the mind, 
and draws it off from God and the right objecis. 
O, that we were clear from the cares and cum- 
bers of the world ; that I had nothing to turn my 
attention from God! I feel almost forsaken ; it 
hath been my lot for some time to mourn and 
Weep without much refreshment, being much 
cast down in spirit. 

Fourth Month 23d. Went to Preparative 
Meeting feeling much poverty of spirit, poor, 
Weak and needy, until it pleased the Lord to 
arise as with healing in his wings, and raise up 
my soul as on the wings of his love, and bring 
me to adore his goodness. 

Eighth month 30th. Went to meeting feeling 
weak and in much poverty of spirit ; and, find- 
ing things very low and dull amongst us, it was 
cause of deep mourning to me. It seemed as 
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though there were scarcely living enough to 
bury. the dead; there is hardly anything to be 
found among us but weakness, poverty and un- 
concernedness; for the love of the world, the 
cares of life, and the deceitfulness of riches choke 
the seed, and hinder the growth of the truth, so 
that we become barren and unfruitful; though 
I believe there is a small remnant amongst us 
that are in some degree alive to the truth, and 
given up to serve God; and I feel desirous that 
their numbers may increase, and am frequently 
dipped into feeling sympathy with them, where- 
ever I meet with them. My spirit longs for the 
_—— of Zion, and the enlargement of her 
vorders ; though it hath been my lot for the most 
part to feel much poverty of spirit, frequently 


crying to the Lord without finding much relief 


of mind. This hath been the day of my trial, 
and the winter season, wherein deep snows and 
pinching frosts have covered the earth, and dried 
up almost every thing green; but the spring be- 
gins to appear, and the trees begin to put forth ; 

the Lord will work deliverance for his own de- 
pendent children as they abide faithful in the 
patience. 

Second Month 14th, 1813. I went to meeting | + 
deeply bowed in spirit; and have been much ex- 
ercised in mind for some time, feeling the judg- 
ments of the Almighty to pass over the trans- 
gressing nature in me; being deeply humbled 
under a sense of my own weakness and frailty, 
having many weaknesses yet to overcome; but 
the Lord will, I trust, in his own time arise for 
my help and deliverance. I long for the pros- 
perity of the truth and the enlargement of its 
borders. 

Tenth Month 25th. Having for some time 
past felt desirous of retiring awhile from the 
cumber of the world, I gave up to accompany 
Abel Collins on a religious visit to Friends in 
some parts of New York State. I attended the 
Monthly Meeting with that prospect, but he 
having procured a companion, I returned home 
mourning, being sensible that a constant engage- 
ment in the things of the world takes too great 
a share of our attention, and hinders the growth 
of truth. Lord, preserve me amidst the cumbers 
of time, and suffer them not to take too great a 
share of my attention. 

Twelfth Month 31st. I started to accompany 
our beloved friend, Peter Hoxie, on a religious 
visit to the families of Greenwich Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. We attended their Monthly 
Meeting, a pretty favored one it was, and visited 
most of the families; the Lord being near to help 
and direct. Although we had some pretty try- 
ing times and deep exercises to pass through, 
yet I believe we can say with gratitude, “ hitherto 
the Lord hath helped us.” Advice and counsel 
flowed freely; and we found many tender, sin- 
cere-hearted Friends, which was cause of rejoic- 
ing and thanksgiving to God for his many favors 
bestowed on us. 

Sixth Month 9th, 1814. It hath been my lot 
of late to feel much bowedness of spirit, being 
humbled under a sense of my own nothingness 
and many infirmities, and of the goodness of the 
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Lord to me a poor creature of the dust. Lord, 
be pleased to be with me more and more, and 
cause me to dwell low, meek and humble before 
Thee, for there are many weaknesses yet hang- 
ing about me that must be overcome before I 
shall be fitted and prepared for thy kingdom. 
Lord, hasten thy work: Thou knowest how to 
lead us along from one thing to another, as we 
are able to bear them; and may we render all 
the glory and praise unto Thee, to whom it is 
due. 

Twelfth Month 15th. Feeling much bowed 
in spirit almost continually for several weeks 
past under a sense of my many infirmities and 
shortnesses in coming up to what I know to be 
my duty, my spirit hath been often poured out 
before the Lord, when favored with a little glim- 
mer of his love; but, alas for me, a poor crea- 
ture, when his presence was hid from me, which 
has been the case for the greatest part of the 
time for some months, I have been ready to say 
at times, Will He never unvail his presence to 
me any more? Will He never arise for my help? 
being almost ready to conclude, that it was in 
tow to try to strive any longer against sin, my 

saknesses were so many; not feeling able so 
Said as to breathe a desire to God for help and 
assistance, but wallowing under a heavy load of 
infirmities. Yea, He tryeth me closely, both 
without and within; till I was brought to bow 
with deep prostration before Him, and make a 
full surrender of all things to his will, and give 
up all to his disposal, both inward and outward. 
Then, in his goodness and condescending mercy, 
He was pleased to turn unto me with pleasant 
countenance, and refresh my soul with the in- 
comes of his presence. 

Second Month 21st, 1815. I attended the as- 
sembly at Greenwich, with a petition for B. 
Boss* for a release from jail,—he having been 
confined about four months for refusing to train. 
My mind was deeply exercised under a sense of 
the importance of the subject then before me. I 
had much conversation with many of the mem- 
bers. I saw that the Lord was at work in the 
hearts of some who appeared tender and kind, 
and would have Friends entirely clear; but 
others appeared hard and rough, very much set 
against us. Some would have Friends pay $25 
a year for being released ; and some were sure 
he would not be released. So I saw the necessity 
of Friends dwelling near the truth. But they 
released him: it gave great offence to many; and 
my spirit was dee ply affected therewith. I sought 
the Lord day and night for help and strength, 
and He was very near and merciful to me; and 
I felt that the world was in confusion and roared 
against us, and that the truth was oppressed, and 
we as a Society were abhorred for the privileges 
we enjoyed on that account. My soul was deeply 
humbled under a sense thereof, it being a time 
of war, and many being brought into it.f But 


* Not a member, but received soon after into mem- 
bership. 

+ This was during what is sometimes called the 
“Three years’ war” with Great Britain. 
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the Lord, in his love and mercy, condescended to 
work for his name’s sake, and made a way for 
his people, as He did formerly. O! that Friends 
were enough engaged, that they could be brought 
under a sense of these things, as I have been at 
this time; and may all that read these lines con- 
sider well the privileges that we enjoy, and re- 
flect how they were bought. My mind is deeply 
desirous that we may walk worthy of his help, 
and endeavor to dwell under his humbling in- 
fluence, whereby we might be made as lights in 
the world, that cannot be hid; and then shall 
we evince to the people that we are sincere and 
truly followers of the meek and humble Lamb, 
whose kingdom is not of this world, but breath- 
ing peace on earth, good-will to man. Oh! how 
would our light shine were we but faithful to 
what we know. That we have seen farther, and 
know more than others, is very evident ; and this 
is a manifestation of it, there are many come 
from all other denominations to us ; but there are 
none that ever have been fully convinced of our 
principles, and in any good degree lived up to 
them, that ever made anything anywhere else ; 
but their best members make good members with 
us. Which is a clear evidence that we have 
seen farther than they; and, if that be the case, 
surely there will be more required at our hands. 
Let us look to it. 
(To be concluded.) 
-intnanpianiaildimemiaiminiias 
Second Month, 1842. 

Stand by the cross, is an intimation, which at 
different times, in days past, and more recently, 
seems to have been secretly sounded as a watch- 
word in my spiritual ear. Does it not convey 
instruction of a twofold character as well as en- 
couragement? Where can a trembling soul, 
hurried under a sense of its own vileness, multi- 
plied transgression, and utter helplessness, find 
refuge from the assaults of Satan, but in that 
great sacrifice once made upon the cross for the 
sins of all mankind?—where but in such a 
Saviour look for pardon, reconciliation and ac- 
ceptance? Therefore, by his cross I would humbly 


desire ever to be found, looking with an eye of 


faith to Him, as the “ Lamb of God,” “ who was 
delivered for our offences, and was raised again 
for our justification.” 

But there is another sense in which it is im- 
portant to keep in mind the necessity of standing 
constantly by the cross. They to whom much 
hath been forgiven, should love much, and should 
be found, not only in the posture of humble sup- 
pliants crying for mercy where alone they can 
hope to receive it, but also as those who patiently 
wait the bidding of their Lord. They should be 
willing to take up the daily cross in such a way 
as He may see meet to appoint or permit; not 
choosing their own ways, much less their own 
services, but desiring that their wills may be 
conformed to his will, and that they may be 
strengthened to do or to suffer as He sees best 
for them. Oh, it is indeed a blessed thing to 
stand by the cross; but how prone is nature to 
shrink from this, acknowledging the duty and 
the reasonableness of it in general, but flinching 
and pleading when it is pressed home! Only the 
grace that has been displayed for our deliverance 
can bind us to this place of true safety. So, keep 
us, O Lord, we pray thee, for we can not keep 
ourselves; and let us not wander from thy com- 
mandments !—Maria Foz. 


Tue blight of State patronage lies over the 
whole Swiss church as over the whole of Europe. 
The symptoms of spiritual decay are ever ap- 


parent. Still there is life—Dr. Mutchmore. 


For “ Tue Frienp.” 

Bible Readings—No. 3. 

THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 

In the Book of Exodus, 14th to 25th chapters, 
we learn that in the year 1491 B.c., the Israelites 
were released from their bondage in Egypt and 
escaped through the Red Sea and commenced 
their journeyings through the wilderness. In 
the Third Month they came to the’ wilderness of 
Sinai, and encamped there before the Mount; 
and the Lord called unto Moses out of the moun- 
tain and communed with him, giving him a 
charge for the people and the Ten Command- 
ments, and divers laws and ordinances. And 
the glory of the Lord abode upon Mount Sinai, 
and the cloud covered it six days; and the sight 
of it was like devouring fire on the top of the 
Mount in the eyes of the children of Israel, 
“and the Lord spake unto Moses and com- 
manded that the children of Israel should bring 
an offering, and let them make me a sanctuary 
that I may dwell among them. According to 
all that I shall show thee even so shall ye make 
it;” and they shall make an ark of shittim-wood. | 

The dimensions and directions for building the 
tabernacle and the ark of the covenant are mi- 
nutely related in the 25th, 26th and 27th chap- 
ters of Exodus. The 35th to 40th chapters tell 
how the work was done, and by whom, they are 
therefore largely repetitions of the former chap- 
ters of instructions. The ark appears to have 
been an oblong chest of Acacia-wood, about 33 
feet long by 13 feet broad and 1} feet deep; the 
wood overlaid within and without with gold. 
“Its purpose was to contain inviolate the Divine 
autograph of the two tables of covenant, from 
which it derived its title; also the pot of manna 
and the rod of Aaron.” 

The 4th chapter of Numbers give explicit di- 
rections for the care of the ark and for its re- 
moval whenever the Israelites took up their 
march. When transported it was enveloped in 
the vail of the dismantled tabernacle, in the cur- 
tain of Badgers’ skins, and in a blue cloth over 
all. “And when the camp setteth forward Aaron 
shall come and his sons and they shall take down 
the covering vail and cover the ark of testimony 
with it, and shall put thereon the covering of 
Badgers’ skins, and shall spread over it a cloth 
wholly of blue; and as the camp is to set forward 
the sons of Kohath shall come to bear it; but 
they shall not touch any holy thing lest they 
die,” iv. 15. 

The 3rd chapter of Joshua describes the pas- 
sage of Jordan and the entrance of the Israelites 
into Canaan; telling how the priests that bare 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord stood firm 
on dry ground in the midst of Jordan, and all 
the Israelites passed over on dry ground. 

The 6th chapter of Joshua tells how Jericho 
was taken by compassing the walls of the city 
seven times, bearing the ark of the Lord with 
them. 

The 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th chapters of 1st 
Samuel tell how Israel was smitten before the 
Philistines, “So they sent to Shiloh to bring the 
ark from thence.” When it arrived the Hebrews 
rejoiced greatly whilst the Philistines were dis- 
mayed. But the Philistines “quit themselves like 
men and fought; and Israel was smitten and the 
ark was taken, and the Philistines brought it to 
Ashdod and set it before their idol in the house 
of Dagon, But the hand of the Lord was sore 
upon them so that they carried it from place to 
place vainly trying to escape the vengeance of 
God which fell heavily upon every city where it 
was taken, until “the cry of the people went up 


to heaven,” and they decided to return the ark 
to its rightful owners, the Israelites, with a tres. 
pass offering in it. The question then arose 
where to return it to, and how to get it there? 
After it had been in the country of the Philis. 
tines seven months, they took two milch kine 
and tied them to a new cart, and shut up their 
calves at home, and laid the ark upon the cart, 
They then allowed the cows to take their own 
course, “and they took the straight way to Beth- 
shemesh, and went lowing as they went.” And 
they of Beth-shemesh were reaping in their wheat 
harvest in the valley, and they lifted up their eyes 
and saw the ark and rejoiced to see it. And 
they brought it into the house of Abinadab and 
it abode there twenty years. 

In the 6th chapter of 2d Samuel we learn that 
in the year 1042 B. c., king David “arose and 
went with all the people that were with him,” to 
take up the ark from Kirjath-jearim up to the 
city of David. As they journeyed, when they 
came to Nachon’s threshing-floor Uzzah put 
forth his hand and took hold of the ark to steady 
it, for the oxen shook it. This was contrary to 
the express command given to Moses that no 
one should touch the holy things lest they die, 
“And the anger of the Lord was kindled against 
Uzzah, and God smote him there for his error: 
and there he died.” And David was afraid of 
the Lord that day, and would not remove the 
ark into his city, but carried it aside into the 
house of Obed-edom the Gittite, where it re- 
mained three months, and the Lord blessed Obed- 
edom and all his household. So David went and 
brought it up to Jerusalem with gladness (2nd 
Samuel vi. 12,) and set it in his place in the 
midst of the tabernacle that he had pitched for 
it. The 68th Psalm contains king David's song 
of thanksgiving on this occasion. 

And when the king sat in his house, and the 
Lord had given rest from all his enemies, he said 
unto Nathan the prophet, See now I dwell in an 
house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth 
within curtains (2d Samuel 7th chapter ; also Ist 
Chron. 17th chapter.) 

But the Lord did not permit king David to 
carry out his design, because, as we learn (1st 
Chronicles xxii. 8—11) he had made great wars 
and had shed much blood upon the earth; but 
the promise to him was, “ Behold, a son shall be 
born to thee, who shall be a man of rest; and I 
will give him rest from all his enemies round 
about: for his name shall be Solomon, and I will 
give peace and quietness unto Israel in his days 
He shall build an house for my name; and I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom over Israel 
forever.” 

The 2nd to 4th chapters of 2d Chronicles nar- 
rate the details of the building of the temple of 
Solomon in accordance with the plans and ar 
rangements which were left by king David 
The 5th chapter tells that it was completed, and 
the ark of covenant brought into the temple 
in the year 1012 B.c., 479 years after it was 
made by Moses in the wilderness of Sinai. “ And 
when the ark was set in the most holy place, 
even under the wings of the cherubims, then the 
house was filled with a cloud, for the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of God.” The 6th 
chapter is the solemn supplication of king Solo 
mon at the dedication of his completed work. 

It is probable that the ark remained in its 
place in the temple for the next 300 years. 

In the 33rd chapter of 2d Chronicles, we read 
that Manasseh began to reign in Jerusalem (710 
B. ¢.), and did evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
set a carved image in the house of God. Eighty- 
six years later, we learn in 2d Chronicles 35th 
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For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Tue following remarks, penned by Henry 
Hull, while on a religious visit to England and 
Ireland, it was thought might be read with profit 
at the present time. After alluding to the suf- 
ferings to which Friends were subjec ted during 
the Irish Rebellion, he says :— 


“Tn those calamitous times, fashionable cloth- 
ing of an expensive kind, was rather a passport 
to death than to honor; and at all times it is 
more an evidence of a weak understanding, than 
of asound mind; for neither religion nor reason 
point it out as a means to promote the usefulness 
of the wearer. The great departure from plain- 
ness, which is evident among many of our young 
people, i is rather a proof of their folly and ig- 
norance, than of wisdom; since it is beneath the 
dignity and nobility of a Christian mind to be 
so much employed about, and pleased with, the 
covering of the body. In some, it may be more 
the effect of the parent’ s pride than that of the 
children; but this testimony of our Society to a 
simple, useful and not expensive manner of 
dressing and living, is grounded in the Truth, 
and innovations will never be able to sap the 
foundation or overthrow it. 

“JT would recommend to my dear young friends 
to endeavor to see from whence those desires 
arise which lead them to follow and copy after 
the fantastical dresses and habits which are so 
continually changing. Neatness and cleanliness 
are certainly commendable; and if rusticity is 
offensive, simplicity is not ; and surely simplicity 
and self-denial become a people called, as we are, 
to bear a testimony to the purity of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. I grant, that there is no religion 
in the cut or color of a garment, but the exterior 
appearance is often an index of the mind; and 
if the inside of the cup and platter be made 
clean, the outside will be clean also—men do not 

gather grapes of thorns, nor figs of thistles ; and 
ceihanag to the world in any of its corrupt 
ways and fashions, is not a being transformed, 
as the Scriptures of Truth exhort. 

“Let us, therefore, strive so to walk in all 
things, as the redeemed of the Lord, who make 
no provision for the flesh to fulfill the lusts 
thereof, but who are concerned to live unto Him 
who died for them, that the blessed and happy 
state of the redeemed ones may conspicuously 
appear in the eyes of the world, that others may 
be induced to seek a release from the bondage 
there is in sin and corruption, and in all the 
world’s evil ways and fashions.” 


te 


THERE is no way of being saved from sin and 
wrath eternal, but by that Christ alone which 
died at Jerusalem. There is no name, virtue, 
life or power under heaven given, by which lost 
man may be saved, but his alone. 

There is no way of being saved by Him, but 
through receiving Him into the heart by a living 
faith, and having Him formed in the heart. 
Christ saves not as He stands without at the 
door knocking, but as He is let in; and being let 
in, He brings in with Him that life, power and 
mercy, which break down the wall of partition, 
unite to God and save. 

There is no way of receiving Christ into the 
heart, and of having Him formed there, but by 
receiving the light of his Spirit, in which light 
He is and dwells. 

The way of receiving the light of the Spirit 
into the heart (and thereby uniting with the 
Father and the Son) is by hearkening to, and 
receiving its convictions of sin there.—TIsaac 
Penington. 


SELECTED. 


THE BLIND CHILD. 


One day I passed a cottage door, 
When day had just begun; 

And there I saw a little child 
Sit smiling in the sun. 


She patient sat with small hands clasped, 
And wistful face upraised, 

As if at something far beyond 
Our common sight she gazed. 


“ You’re early out, my little girl, 
For day has just begun. 
But why not play? Why do you sit 
So quiet in the sun?” 


She started and her little face 
A light of gladness took, 

Though soft and clear, her upraised eyes 
Had an unseeing look. 


“OQ!” said she, “I love the sun! 
It is so warm and bright. 
I cannot see, but when it shines, 
I seem to feel its light.” 


“ But are you not oft sad because 
You cannot run and play ?” 

“O, no!” she said, “ for I can sit 
Here in the sun all day. 


** And I can hear the birds and bees, 
And smell the flowers, and sing ; 
And I can feel, and almost know 
The looks of every thing. 


“ Hark, hear the bells! I often wish 
I could both see-and hear! 
And sometimes think that, just because 
I’m blind, God is more near.” 


“ But how know you there is a God? 
You ne’er have seen his face; 
Nor heard his voice, nor have you felt 
His form in any place.” 


A startled look came in her eyes— 
A look of wondering pain ; 

She sat in silent thought awhile, 
Before she spoke again. 


But when she raised her face it seemed 
To shine with angel light. 
“ Why, ’ts just like the sun!” she cried, 
“T cannot see its light! 
“T know, just as I know the sun 
To day has shining been. 
I cannot see Him, but he makes 
Me feel all warm within.” 
Qe 


SELECTED, 


THE DEPARTING YEAR. 


.“ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky ; 


The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


“ Ring out the old, ring in the new. 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


“ Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 


“ Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


“ Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


“ Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 
- Tennyson. 


SELecrep, 


ENOWLEDGE AND PAITH. 


Father, it is not knowledge that I ask 
Of what Thy wisdom deems it best to hide; 
I ask Thee, rather, for a perfect faith, 
Content to walk in darkness by Thy side. 


I ask Thee not that I may see Thy face, 

And know, through mortal vision, that Thou art, 
No; rather would I give myself to Thee, 

And feel Thy being in my inmost heart. 


And if about my pathway clouds shall rise 
Till all around be only gloom and night, 

I would not ask Thee why Thou sendest clouds, 
But let my faith look through them to the light. 


So when our dear ones pass beyond our reach, 
Though aching hearts would fain the mystery know, 
We ask Thee not to draw the veil aside, 
Nor to our longing eyes the future show. 


But rather would we trust them to Thy care— 
Trust that Thy love surrounds them there as here, 

And oe ‘through our longing and our hope, 
We dare to trust their spirits linger near. 


No, Father, ’tis not knowledge that I ask; 
But I would have a faith more clear, more bright, 
Till, in the fullness of Thine own good time, 
Knowledge and faith shall both be one in ‘sight, 
—The Christian Register, 


($1.2 


Church Ceremonies among the Islands of Scotland, 


In these remote corners of the earth, Church 
ceremonies are sometimes considerably affected 
by wind and weather. There are many cases 
when one minister has charge of several small 
flocks, and has to divide his care of them as best 
he can; sometimes he has to row across a dan- 


gerous ferry or a sea-loch, against wind and tide, 
to reach the congregation awaiting him on the 
other side. Sometimes all the efforts of the strong 


arms that row him are unavailing; and after 
battling for hours without being able to effect a 
landing, they have to make the best of their way 
back to the island whence they started, leaving 
the little flock to disperse at their leisure. Even 
where no arm of the sea intervenes between the 
minister and his parochial work, a swollen river 
will prove quite as effectual a barrier; and I 
have heard stories that reminded me forcibly of 
the form of baptism practiced by St. Francis 
Xavier, when, sailing up the Indian River, he 
sprinkled holy water with a long pole on the as- 
tonished people, who assembled on either bank 
to see him pass. 

Dr. Chalmers told a story of a Highland min- 
ister having been summoned to baptize an infant, 
whose parents lived on the other side of a small 
stream. When he reached the burn he found it 
was swollen and there were no means of getting 
across. He therefore shouted to the father to 
come down to the burnside, and hold the infant 
(as the custom is, in Scotland.) He, himself, 
procured a wooden scoop, which he dipped in 
the burn, and flung the water across, aiming at 
the bairn’s face. But the stream was so wide 
that he repeatedly fell short of the mark; and 
the shout of “ Weel! has it gotten any yet?” 
was reiterated again and again, before a satis 
factory. answer enabled him to conclude the ser- 
vice !—Jn the Hebrides. 


a 

“In our labors [at Stellenbosch] we had great 

cause to bless the Lord for his goodness, in 
strengthening us to direct the people to the con- 
victions and “guidance of his good Spirit; and to 
testify, that it is through this blessed Guide that 
the Father draws unto the Son, grants the evi- 
dence of forgiveness of sin through faith in Hin, 
and enables man to walk in his commandments 
blameless.” —James Backhouse. 
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Johann Brentz. 


Nearly four centuries since there was rejoicing 
one day in a house on the southeast border of 
the Black Forest in Suabia. <A little baby boy 
bad come to live in that household. After a 
time the little boy received the name of Johann, 
or John, as we should call it in our language. In 
that home, in beautiful Suabia, where the boy 
could look away at the dense fir trees that cover 
all the lower portions of the mountains in the 
Black Forest, and where he could, perhaps, see 
the snow that covers the summits of the moun- 
tains for eight months in the year, Johann Brentz 
spent the first few years of his life. 

He was carefully taught by his parents, for 
they were religious people; and his father, for 
twenty-four years was Schuldheiss, or magistrate, 
of the little town of Weil, in which their house 
stood. 

When he was thirteen years old, Johann was 
sent away to study at the University of Heidel- 
berg, and there he found another boy two years 
older than himself. This boy was Melanchthon, 
and the two, with some friends, began to study 
the Bible. Perhaps the two boys did not then 
think that one day they would both be teaching 
the Bible to their countrymen; but, a few years 
later, Johann went to hear Luther preach, and 
was so much interested in what was said, that he 
went home and looked into the Bible to see 
whether such things were true. And when he 
found that Luther had indeed said what was in 
the Bible, then Johann saw and believed the 
new truth with all his heart. One of the things 
that he did after this was to go home to his old 
father and mother with the good news, and one 
historian tells us that the parents received the 
news gladly, and Johann “saw them turn to 
Christ, and the simplicity of the gospel.” 

But, after Johann resolved to spend his life 
in preaching the gospel to the people of Suabia, 
he entered upon long years of persecution for 
Christ’s sake. At one time he and his family only 
managed to escape from some soldiers, that were 
sent against the Protestants, by placing all the 
food in the house on the table, and then slipping 
out at the back of the house while the men were 
eating. Soon after, he and his family had to 
wander about in the forest on a bitterly cold 
night, and found no shelter till morning, when 
they took refuge in a little village where they 
thought the soldiers would not find them. 

At another time a man was sent by order of 
the Emperor, Charles V., to Halle, with orders 
to take Brentz, and bring him back either living 
ordead. When this legate arrived in Halle, he 
found Brentz, and tried to appear very friendly 
towards him, intending to invite him to his house 
and capture him there. But Brentz was rather 
suspicious of a man who showed himself so re- 
remarkably friendly on so short an acquaintance, 
and, at last, the legate began to see that he was 
accomplishing nothing by his hypocrisy. 

So, calling the town council together, the legate 
told them that he had a message to give them 
from the king, and that each one of them must 
swear that he would not tell what the message 
was. Each man took the oath except one coun- 
cillor, who, providentially came in late. No one 
noticed that he did not take the oath, for none 
of the other members of the council had observed 
that he was absent at the beginning, and he was 
with them when they all sat down. 

Then the legate, having, as he supposed, taken 
the oath of all present, told them that he had 
come to take the minister a prisoner, and threat- 
ened the town with the anger of the Emperor if 
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the council did not allow Brentz to be seized. 
But the legate’s wicked plan was to be foiled, 
for the one councillor who had not made the 
oath, could not bear to have Brentz taken away 
to death—so, taking a card, he wrote on it in Latin: 
“Fuge, fuge, Brenti, cito, citius, citissimus !” “ Flee, 
flee, Brentz! Quick, quicker, quickest!” and 
sent it to the minister. 

Brentz was sitting at the table when the card 
was handed to him. He knew in an instant that 
his life was in danger. He rose from the table 
and walked out of the house and down the street 
to the town gate. But not far from the gate, he 
met the legate, who, not thinking that Brentz 
knew anything about his intentions, hypocritically 
spoke to the minister in a very friendly manner, 
and said: “To-morrow I hope you will come to 
me to breakfast.” 

“As the Lord will, for man proposeth but God 
disposeth,” said Brentz, who well knew what 
would happen to him if he should accept such 
an invitation ; and, passing on, he left his enemy. 
Gaining the forest, Brentz hid himself among 
the thick trees, and there he stayed for several 
weeks, coming down cautiously at night to see 
his family in the village, and hurrying off to 
hide in the forest before daybreak. 

At last a kind-hearted man, Duke Ulrich, of 
Wurtemberg, heard of this poor minister, and of 
the persecutions he was enduring, and determined 
to help him. Duke Ulrich did not dare to do 
this openly, however, so he called his secretary 
and told him to provide a hiding-place for Brentz, 
saying: “Do not tell me where you place him, 
or anything about him, so that if the Emperor 
insists on it, I may be able to declare I do not 
know where he is.” 

So the secretary hid Brentz in a little valley 
among the distant hills, and while secreted there, 
Brentz wrote an exposition of the twenty-third 
Psalm. And, although that little valley where 
he was hidden, might indeed, for anything he 
knew, prove “the valley of the shadow of death 
to Brentz, yet he could say, “I will fear no evil ; 
for Thou art with me.” 

After a time, Brentz seems to have come to 
the conclusion that he need not hide so secretly, 
and might go to the city of Stuttgart to live. 
There many of the people came to know and 
love the good man who tried to teach the truth 
to all who were ignorant of it. But after a time 
Duke Ulrich heard that the Spanish soldiers 
were coming to Stuttgart to take Brentz. 

He called the minister to him and read him 
the letter of warning that had been sent by « 
friend, and then told Brentz that he must find 
some secure hiding-place once more. 

Brentz hardly knew where to go. He took a 
great loaf of bread, and walked out with it into 
the streets of Stuttgart. As he was passing along 
through one street he saw a door standing open, 
and felt, as he afterwards said, as though he 
heard “an inward voice,” saying, “ Enter that 
house.” 

Brentz walked in through the open door, but 
saw no one. He went up stairs and no one ap- 
peared ; and so he went on up one flight after 
another until he had reached the garret, and 
had seen no one in the house. From the garret 
he climbed into a sort of loft where hay and 
timber were kept, and there he crawled on his 
hands and feet until he got into a corner. And 
there, not knowing what would become of him, 
the poor minister made himself up a bed of hay, 
and waited to see what would happen. No 
doubt, in the night of anxiety which followed, 
Brentz prayed to Him, who, when on earth, had 
“not where to lay his head.” 
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The next day, the Spanish troops that were 
sent to take Brentz, arrived in Stuttgart. At all 
of the city gates sentinels were posted to prevent 
the minister’s escape, and then the commander 
went straight to the Duke Ulrich’s palace and 
told him his errand. 

Duke Ulrich told the commander the truth, 
that he did not know where Brentz was hidden, 
and so could not deliver him up. Then the 
commander gave orders to his soldiers that every 
house in Stuttgart should be searched. 

So the Spanish soldiers went through the city, 
seaching houses, opening chests and cupboards, 
running their lances into beds and opening 
stables and lofts, and tossing about the hay and 
straw with their swords and spears. All that 
day and for other days following, Brentz could 
hear from his hiding-place the sounds of the 
troops marching in the streets; and yet he slept 
on his straw bed and ate of his loaf; and per- 
haps he said to himself, as David did when he 
was in trouble: “I laid me down and slept; I 
awaked, for the Lord sustained me. I will not 
be afraid of ten thousands of people that have 
set themselves against me, round about.” 

At last it came the turn of the house where 
Brentz was concealed to be searched. He could 
hear the clash of arms as the soldiers mounted 
the stairs and went from one room to another. 
Poor Brentz, back in his corner in the hay, 
threw himself on his knees and began to pray. 

But, while he was praying, he felt a long 
blade or lance come up through the floor, just 
between two pieces of wood at his feet. The 
Spanish soldier beneath was trying to pierce that 
corner of the loft to find if anything was there. 
Brentz felt the cold steel, and then the blade was 
withdrawn, and he heard the command given, 
“ March on, he is not there,” and, while Brentz 
was thanking God for his escape, the Spanish 
soldiers poured out of the house, convinced that 
the minister was not near. 

And soon Brentz heard the troops marching 
out of Stuttgart, for the commander had searched 
so thoroughly, that he was sure Brentz was not 
in the city. When Brentz felt certain that the 
Spaniards had gone, he came down in the evening 
and went to Duke Ulrich, and told him of his 
marvellous deliverance from his enemies. And 
the house where Brentz hid stood for many years 
afterwards, and wa’ for a while used as a place 
where Christians met to hold services. 

After a time, King Edward VL., of England, 
heard of Brentz and the persecutions he endured 
on account of his preaching; and King Edward 
sent him word that he might come to England 
and find a safe home there. But Brentz could 
not bear to leave his native country without the 
word of God. He said, “ No; it was at home I 
first learned to know the Lord Jesus Christ ; it 
was at home I first preached the glad tidings of 
salvation ; it is at home I have suffered for the 
name of my Saviour, and | hope to serve Him 
at home to the hour of my death.” 

And this hope was realized, for Brentz lived 
and worked and preached, and wrote his Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, till he died at the age of 
seventy-one in that same city of Stuttgart, where 
he had been so wonderfully preserved from the 
power of his enemies, and of which he might 
have said in the words of those Psalms of which 
he was so fond: “ Blessed be the Lord; for He 
hath showed me his marvellous kindness in a 
strong city.” 

Brentz begged his people to bury him where 
his grave might be seen from his old pulpit, and 
they did as he requested, since he said that he 
hoped that the sight of his grave would warn 
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those who should preach after him in that place 
never to say 
Jesus Christ. Martin Luther said of Brentz, that 
no man expounded the Holy Scriptures so clearly. 
Brentz was to Suabia what Luther was to Ger- 
many r of the Reformation. —M. E. 


Bamford in N. Y. Observer. 


Finding Signs When We Want Them.—Anagri- 
cultural show was being held in the neighboring 
town, with all its attendant amusements, on the 
day fixed for my catechism class. Two boys 
came as a deputation from the class, begging 
leave of absence for themselves and the others 
for that afternoon, in order that they might go 
to the show. I answered, “That is not the thing 
for you children, it is only for the big people ; 
you understand nothing about it, and will learn 
nothing good there. I will not exactly forbid 
you to go there, but Searcely was this 
“but” out of my mouth, when the boys shouted, 
“ Good-bye, sir!” and off they were, as if blown 
by the wind. The other children, boys and 
girls, were standing in the plantation, “behind 
the parsonage, awaiting the decision. 

Before they reached the little company, the 
ambassadors shouted, “We are to go!” and the 
others, nothing doubting, waved their caps in 
glee, and joyously re-echoed the shout in their 
broadest dialect. That I did not like their going, 
that it would do them no good to go there, they 
had not heard; they understood nothing but, «J 
will not ex: actly forbid you;” that was the es- 
sence of my speech for them, ‘and out of the half 
permission they had quickly constructed, “ We 
are to go!” 

Of course, I did not reproach my children, but 
this taught me that “we great children ” often 
treat God as those little ones treated me. 

How easily we find a sign for what we wish 
to do? How lightly we say, “It is the will of 
God,” when we are anxious to have itso! How 
inclined we are to find that the Lord points out 
the way when it suits our view of the case, and 
how difficult it is to see the real signs of God 
when they do not suit us !— Otto Funcke. 


——_—__-______ 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


A Natural Lighthouse—The voleanic island 
of Tama in the Pacific ocean, has been, for many 
years, in a state of constant eruption ; showing 
a column of smoke by day, and fire by night. 
Such is the certainty with which this appears, 
that vessels in the vicinity are instructed by the 
sailing directions to look for it as they would do 
were it an ordinary lighthouse. 


Preserving Fish Alive—A patent has been 
taken out for preserving fish alive during their 
transportation from place to place. The process 
consists in putting them into a jar or other re- 
ceptacle partially filled with water, and hermeti- 
cally sealing it. They have been kept alive in 
this way, without change of air or water for 
several weeks, and they did not appear to suffer. 
Fish similarly placed in an open jar died in 
forty-eight hours. No scientific explanation of 
this singular fact [if it is a fact] has been given. 


Cabbage- Worms.—In a report made to the 
Columbus Horticultural Society, on remedies for 
the ravages of the cabbage-worm, it was stated 
that, of various remedies tried, the best was the 
Pyrethrum Powder. Mixed with three times its 
bulk of flour, and applied with a dusting bel- 
lows, a single pound is said to be enough to 
cover an acre of plants, and destroying the 
worms on them 


anything contrary to the gospel of 


Solidifying Petroleum—The petroleum of the 
Caucasus, to prepare it for fuel, is heated with 
from 1 to 3 percent. of common soap, for about 
half an hour. The soap dissolves and the whole 
mass is converted into a solid material, which 
may be cut into bricks and used for fuel. It 
burns slowly and without smoke. 


Australian Wool.—W ool differs from ordinary 
hair in having transverse circlets, or scaly pro- 
jections around the central line of the hair. 
These projections are exceedingly minute, and 
so close together that from two to four thousand 
of them may be counted in a single inch of the 
length. It is to these that wool owes its power 
of felting, that is of uniting into a compact mass 
when the fibres are beaten together. Their 
distance from each other varies in different kinds 
of sheep. In the wool of the Leicester sheep, 
there are 1850; in Spanish merino, 2400; in 
Saxon merino, 2700 in an inch. 

When discovered by Europeans, there were 
no animals of the sheep kind in Australia, New 
Zealand or any of the islands in that part of 
the Pacific Ocean. But they now form a very 


important part of the productions; and in 1886 
the whole number in the Australasian colonies 
was more than eighty-four millions. 


The Wild Grownd-nut (Apios Tuberosa).—The 
Indians held this plant in high esteem. Peter 
Kalm, the Swedish naturalist, found it abund- 
antly in southern Jersey, and remarks concern- 
ing it: “Hopniss or Hapniss was the Indian 
name of a wild plant, which they ate at that 
time. The Swedes still call it by that name, and 
it grows in the meadows in a good soil. The 
roots resemble small potatoes, and were boiled 
by the Indians, who eat them instead of bread. 
Some of the Swedes at that time, likewise ate 
this root for want of bread. Some of the Eng- 
lish still eat them instead of potatoes. Bar- 
tram told me that the Indians who live farther 
in the country do not only eat these roots, which 
are equal in goodness to potatoes, but likewise 
take the pease which lie in the pods of this 
plant, and prepare them like common pease. 
Waste Land Wanderings. 


Restoring Faded Writings.—The faded ink on 
old parchments may be so restored as to render 
the writing perfectly legible. The process con- 
sists in moistening the paper with water and 
then passing over the lines in writing a brush, 
which has been wet in a solution of sulphide of 
ammonia. The writing will immediately appear 
quite dark in color, and this color, in the case 
of parchment, it will preserve. Records which 
were treated in this way in the Germanic Mu- 
seum, in Nuremburg, ten years ago, are still in 
the same condition as immedi: ately after the 
application of the process. On paper, however, 
the color gradually fades again; but it may be 
restored at pleasure by the ap plication of the 
sulphide. The explanation of the action of this 
substance is very simple: the iron which enters 
into the composition of the ink is transformed by 
the reaction into the black sulphide. 


Parasites in Food. —Ata meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia, Dr. 
Joseph Leidy referred to the presence of para- 
sites in food. While he liked a herring, he never 
ate one without first removing the conspicu- 
ously coiled worms on the surface of the rows; 


and he had repeatedly extracted from a piece of 


black bass or a shad a thread worm which others 
would not distinguish from a vessel or a nerve. 
While he did not object to the little parasitic 
crab of the oyster, he made it a point to remove 


the equally frequent leech from the clam. It 
was while eating a piece of ham that he first had 
noticed the presence of trichina, which discoye 
he was the first to announce. The presence of 
such parasites was, doubtless, one of the causes 
which led Moses to declare the pig to be unclean, 
In the hundred tape-worms he had examined, 
from our fellow citizens, during the past twenty- 
five years, he had ascertained that they had all 
been derived from rare beef. 

During a visit to Charleston, South C arolina, 
before the late war, there were served at an even- 
ing entertainment, among other viands, some 
nicely browned slices of the drumfish. A friend, 
informing him that some portions were more 
gelatinous and delicate than others, had helped 
him to what he supposed was one of such. On 
cutting into it he had observed embedded in the 
flesh a soft mass, which appeared of enigmatic 
character. The following day he procured from 
market a drumfish, on dissection of which he 
found embedded in the tail several egg-shaped 
masses, about three inches long and less than a 
inch thick, which proved to be a large coiled 
worm. This it was that gave delicacy to the 
dainty, and in this instance the parasite seemed 
to enhance the excellence of the food. 

At another entertainment nearer home he 
had recently partaken of some stewed terrapin. 
Taking into his mouth what appeared to be an 
egg, it produced such an impression as led to its 
rejection. Seeming so peculiar, he tied it up in 
the corner of his handkerchief for further in- 

vestigation. He found, on examination, that it 
was a membranous bag, containing thirty yel- 
lowish white maggots, evidently the larvee of a 
bot-fly, and resembling those found infesting 
horses and eattle. 

In a subsequent lecture on this subject, the 
learned professor stated, that more than fift 
species of parasites have been described whieh 
infest man. Most of these obtain access into 
our bodies through food and water, and chiefly 
through animal or flesh food. By cooking the 
food, both the parasites and their eggs are de 
stroyed, and meats in this state are no longer the 
source of worms, Sandwiches of raw pork sau- 
sages have been the cause of death of thousands. 

The Lobster Fishery of Maine-—The coast of 
Maine is so deeply indented by bays and inlets, 
that its actual shore line is fully 2400 miles in 
extent. Along this shore are many of the chief 
cities, towns and important industries of Maine. 
One of the most important of these industries, is 
the catching, transportation, canning and sale of 
lobsters. This isan industry that has grown in 
thirty years from a business that gave employ- 
ment to a few score of hands. “ Why,” said a 
fisherman the other day, “ when I first went into 
the business in 18538, there were but six smacks 
running lobsters in Maine waters, four of which 
were from New London, Connecticut. These 
smacks averaged about four men to the smack. 
Five men caught at that time twice the amount 
of lobsters these five smacks could carry. From 
this small industry in 1850, it has grown to such 

vast proportions that it now employs nearly two 
coed boats, forty sail of vessels, and gives 
employment to more than two thousand fisher- 
men, and the transportation smacks in Maine 
waters employ more than one hundred men in 
freighting or transporting lobsters caught in 
Maine waters.” This industry distributes in 
various ways among the fishermen of Maine, a 
gross sum of more than $600,000 annually. The 
business of lobster catching in general, requires 
two men to a boat, with 200 traps, at a cost of 
about $300 for the entire outfit. 
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Items. 

Land in Severalty among Indians.—The Eighth 
Month number of the Magazine of American History 
describes the effects of a division of their lands in 
1750 among the members of the Housatonic tribe of 
Indians residing at Stockbridge, Mass. By the act 
of the Colonial Council of Massachusetts, not only 
were the lands divided, but these Indians became 
citizens of the Province. The following paragraphs 
are extracted from the article referred to. 

“ All the preliminaries of civil life having been 
finished, the novitiates settled down to its practice. 
It is known that the influences of their church, 
their school, their model farmers and housekeepers, 
and the social habits and examples of their white 
co-occupants, all operated to set them, in civil 
status, quite in advance of any of the aboriginal 
tribes of our country before or since, with the ex- 
ception of the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Creeks of 
the present time. They were represented among 
the town and church officials, bore military titles, 
were enrolled among the alumni of Harvard and 
Dartmouth, and one of them wrote an extended and 
creditable history of his people. I have found, on 
several old deeds of lands sold to the whites, excel- 
lent specimens of Indian penmanship—some of them 
the signatures of squaws. 

“The Proprietors’ Record Book shows that regular 
annual and many special meetings were held hence- 
forward, the last occurring in May, 1781, although 
surveys of lands sold or otherwise alienated are re- 
corded to 1790. 

“At the meeting of May, 1776, it was thus voted: 
‘Granted to William Goodrich’ (a white hotel- 
keeper, and a captain of minute-men in the Revo- 
Jution) ‘in consideration of his having his ox killed, 
fifty acres of land.’ And again: ‘Voted one hun- 
dred acres * * * to Daniel Rowley, of Rich- 
mond, in consideration of his paying £37 for Jacob 
Unkamug, to liberate said Unkamug from prison.’ 

“Another: ‘Voted that T. Woodbridge, Esq., 
make sale for the payment of the just debts of the 
Indian proprietors who have not ability otherwise 
to discharge their debts, all that tract of land lying,’ 
&e., &e. Again: ‘ Voted & granted to Elias & Benj. 
Willard one hundred acres of land, in consideration 
of their discharging £50, N. Y. currency, debts due 
to them from sundry Indian proprietors.’ At the 
same time fifty acres were granted to Stephen Nash 
** * “to encourage him to set up his blacksmith’s 
trade in the town of Stockbridge.’ In 1767 it was 
‘Voted that one hundred acres of land belonging to 
the Indian proprietors of Strockbridge be sold for 
the payment of a debt of £40, due to one Moses 
Parsons, of Windsor.’ 

“In 1769 forty acres were sold to cancel an In- 
dian debt, and to defray their part of the expense 
of fencing the burying-ground. At the same meet- 
ing Captain Daniel Nimham, owing a ‘large sum 
of money, which he cannot pay save by the sale of 
his original grant,’ is given liberty to do so. It was 
also ‘ voted, that whereas George Mineturn having 
been long sick & thereby in debt, & still unable to 
do any business for a livelihood, that he have liberty 
to make sale of the fifty-acre lot which the pro- 

rietors granted him for to pay his debts & support 
im under his difficulties.’ 

“The above are specimens of some sixty votes on 
the subject of Indian land sales, more or less com- 
prehensive, during about thirty years, for various 
reasons denoted. As only the whites had the where- 
Withal for purchase and payment, it may be seen 
how, gradually, but surely, the little Indian com- 
monwealth was swallowed and absorbed by the as- 
tute intruders. Towards the close of the residence 
of the tribe in Stockbridge they seemed to have 
awakened to the fact that the superior intelligence 
and greed of their neighbors were too much for 
them, and were surely leading them to pauperism 
and utter extinction. When, therefore, the friendly 
offer of the Oneidas of Central New York was ten- 
dered of a share of their own reservation, it pre- 
sented the alternative of tribal death or of final re- 
moval from their straitened locality, even though 
containing the burial place of their fathers. Their 
experience had proved that ‘ knowledge is power,’ 
and that power is not unselfish. The simple fact 


seems to have been that, even without attributing 
deliberate intention of fraud in the premises, the 


gence, of indolence with industry, or barbarism with 


gressive, with a simple, untutored, and indolent 


story has close relations with questions concerning 


effective of solid and permanent good to the Indian, 


save for educational purposes, should be enacted 
and enforced.” 


that at Ohinemutu, New Zealand, the Roman Cath- 
olic and Wesleyan Maori converts worshipped alter- 


quiry on the subject which resulted in procuring a 


among the natives of that country.” 
says :— 


referred to a most unqualified denial. 


there are none bearing the name of Wesleyan at 
Ohinemutu. 
mission stations in this district, and many valuable 
lives have been spent in endeavoring to Christianize 
these Maoris. 


I am sure the fault has not been theirs that such 
vices as gambling and drinking, Sabbath breaking 
and other unmentionable evils prevail at the ‘ Hot 
Lakes.’ 
traced to the enlightened Anglo Saxons who have 
visited these places as tourists; and these are the 


ders on our missions in theseislands. It is true that 
there are some Roman Catholics among the Maoris 
at this place, but I consider this report to be grossly 
unjust even to them, as the priests who have labored 
in the solitude of Ohinemutu have been remarkable 


wise encourage any of the vices so common among 





natural and inevitable result of the contact of sim- 
plicity with shrewdness, of ignorance with intelli- 
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civilization, happened in this case, as, methinks, it 
will ever happen—the weaker party must go to the 
wall. Giving the juxtaposition, or rather the com- 
mingling, of an enterprising, intelligent, and pro- 


=) 
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In one of the “ Exchanges” of Toe Frrenp, 


people, and neither philosophy nor metaphysics | we find the following paragraph :— 


need be tasked to foretell the outcome. 

“As mentioned in our prefatory remarks, our| “It is amazing how ready some godly people 
are to employ evangelists without inquiry as to 
their antecedents. A good voice, a commanding 
presence and large audacity, seem to be sufficient 
endowment for a revivalist in many sections of 
our country. Last summer a horse-thief posed 
as an evangelist in certain towns of Indian Terri- 
tory, and is reported to have ‘made many con- 
verts.” In Missouri, a few weeks later, he was 
arrested for theft and convicted. He sawed and 
filed his way out of the prison, and hastening to 
Arkansas, assumed a new name, and began a 
new series of ‘revival meetings.’ Detectives 
traced him, and after what is described as an 
‘earnest sermon’ he was again arrested.” 


our Western Indians, now agitating the country. 
To my own mind one thing is certain—that to ren- 
der any experiment of land-owning in severalty 


absolute prohibition of white residence among them, 


Maori Christians—Some months ago, the New 
York Tribune contained a paragraph to the purport 
5 


nately in the same building, and amused themselves 
in the intervals by playing cards, &c. 

The Christian Advocate (Methodist) of that city, 
believing that the report was a slander, made in- 


This seems to have been a ease in which too 
little heed was given to the caution of our 
Saviour, “ Beware of false prophets, which come 
to you in sheep’s clothing.” The test by which 
we are to know such, is “ their fruit.” “ Every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a cor- 
rupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit.” In this 
instance, the reproach brought upon the cause 
of religion, and the stumbling effect on the 
minds of those who may have been impressed by 
the eloquence and apparent zeal of the preacher, 
were certainly fruits of a very evil character, 
and sufficiently demonstrated the corrupt nature 
of him who produced them. 

But suppose that his true character had not 
been made known; and that after holding the 
series of “revival meetings” in Arkansas, he 
had passed on, and those who attended these 
meetings had never heard of him again, can 
we believe that any real spiritual good would 
have flowed from his labors? Our Saviour 
expressly says, that a corrupt tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit. Must we not then conclude 
that the influence which the “earnest sermons” 
of this man exerted over his hearers was nothing 
deeper than the stirring effect upon the emotions, 
which eloquence is ever calculated to produce, 
but which often passes away without being fol- 
lowed by a real change of heart, evidenced by 
a corresponding change of life? 

It is the Grace of God, the Divine Life and 
Spirit of Christ, which alone can effect the 
mighty change from earthly to divine; and to 
this implanted Word, nigh in the heart, the 
attention of all must be turned, so that they 
may listen to its teachings, wait upon it for light 
and help, and through its power forsake their 
evil ways, and “walk in the Light,” and thus 
come to experience the blood of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, to “cleanse them from all sin.” 

For want of full recognition of Christ, as the 
Head of his Church; and dependence on Him 
for light and help in the exercise of the ministry, 
too little permanent good flows from the labors 
of some who are not to be regarded as “ wolves 
in sheep’s clothing”—merely hypocritical pre- 
tenders—but who really have a zeal which in- 
duces them to labor fervently, although too 
much in their own strength. Some of these 
possess the power of exciting the feelings of an 
audience ; but unless the Spirit of Christ accom- 
panies their labors, and the hearts of the people 
are opened to receive Him as their ever-present 
teacher, leader and strength, the emotions which 


letter from a preacher of the Wesleyan connection, 
William Gittos of New Zealand, who is stated to be 
“one of the highest authorities on Christian work 
This letter 


‘“‘T am glad to be in a position to give the report 
We never 
had any mission among these Maoris, consequently 


The Church of England had several 


It has been my pleasure to know 
many of these self-denying, hard-working men, and 


These are not Maori vices, but can be 


very men who so industriously propagate vile slan- 


for self-denial and purity of life, and would in no 


Pakehas or ‘ foreigners.’ ” 


Burial Reform.—An association has been formed 
in New York, principally among Episcopal clergy- 
men and laymen, to advocate the following reforms: 
First, the exercise of economy and simplicity in 
everything appertaining to the funeral ; second, the 
use of plain hearses; third, the disuse of crape, 
scarfs, feathers, velvet trappings and the like; fourth, 
the avoiding of all un-Christian and heathen em- 
blems, and the use of any floral decorations beyond 
a few cut flowers ; fifth, the discouraging of all eat- 
ing and drinking in connection with funerals; sixth, 
the discouraging of any but immediate members of 
the family accompanying the body to the grave; 
seventh, the dispelling of the idea that all club or 
society money must be spent on the funeral ; eighth, 
the early interment of the body, in soil sufficient 
and suitable for its resolution to its ultimate ele- 
ments; ninth, the use of such materials for the coffin 
as will rapidly decay after burial; tenth, the sub- 
stitution of burial plots for family vaults ; eleventh, 
the encouragement, on sanitary grounds, of the re- 
moval in crowded districts of the body to a mortuary, 
instead of retaining it in the rooms occupied by the 
living; and twelfth, the impressing upon officers of 
public charities and correction the claim of the 
poorest to proper and reverent burial. 

—_—_——_——__ -- 

Many have puzzled themselves about the 
origin of evil. I observe there is evil, and that 
there is a way to escape it; and with this I begin 
and end.—John Newton. 


‘\ave been stirred up will subside, and the people 
be left no better than they were before. 

How instructive is the language of George 
Fox, who says in his journal, that his mission 
was “to turn people to the Grace of God, and to 
the Truth in the heart, which came by Jesus; 
that by this Grace they might be taught, which 
would bring them salvation, that their hearts 
might be established by it, their words might be 
seasoned, and all might come to know their salva- 
tion nigh.” 


The Western Friend for Twelfth Month refers 
to the suggestion that was made at the late Rich- 
mond Conference to establish a Triennial Con- 
ference composed of delegates from the different 
Yearly Meetings, which should have ultimate 
power of decision of all questions of doctrine and 
discipline. It says :— 


“The object is to promote unity”; but thé 
history of this modern movement with its plans 
and schemes to obtain control of meetings, clerks, 
&c., by its system of majorities, shows that it 
would add an element of disunity exceeding all 
others. 

“The effort to obtain a majority in this Tri- 


ennial meeting, in case of any great division of 


sentiment in the Society, would set influences 
in motion to control the subordinate meetings, 
which would make each Yearly Meeting about 
like a mass political State Convention, choosing 
delegates to a National Convention.” 


The views thus expressed as to the probable 
result of such an effort to promote uniformity 
throughout our Society, are strengthened by the 
politieal character of the discussions and efforts 
which are visible in other religious bodies, when 
such general Conferences, Synods or Assemblies 
are approaching. The leading Methodist journal 
of this country, The Christian Advocate of New 
York, in its issue of Twelfth Month 27th, con- 
tains an editorial article on “Church Politics,” 
directing attention to the same danger that is 
pointed out by the Western Friend of improper 
influences being set at work to control the ap- 
pointment of delegates, and to determine before- 
hand the action of such Conferences. This article 
contains the following caution :— 

“Whenever it shall be generally believed, with 
reason, that the methods of political parties have 
taken possession of the General Conferences, and 
carefully planned campaigns, involving combina- 
tions, exchanges, contracts, and rewards, control 
the result, the moral weight of those who are 
elected will be diminished, and the whole grade 
of the Church and of its institutions decline.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Strates.—Congress reassembled on the 4th 
instant. In the Senate, Senator Brown offered a reso- 
lution declaring it the duty of Congress to repeal the 
internal revenue taxes at the earliest day practicable. 
On the 9th instant, the Senate passed a bill appro- 
priating $1,000,000 for a government building in Mil- 
waukee, 

In the House of Representatives, on the 4th instant, 
892 public bills and resolutions were introduced under 
the call of States, among them nearly 70 bills for the 
erection of public buildings in different cities. 

On the 9th, Representative Anderson, of Towa, in- 
troduced a resolution directing the Attorney General 
to inform the House why he has not taken steps to 
secure a forfeiture of the Pacific Railroad grants as re- 
quired by law in view of their failure to comply with 
the acts of Congress. 

The Senate Committee on Territories has instructed 
its Chairman to report a bill for the division of Dakota 
and the admission of South Dakota as a State. 

Several men from Twillingate, Green Bay, New- 
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foundland, arrived in Gloucester, Massachusetts, on 
the 7th instant, en route to Seattle to engage in seal 
fishing. They report the codfish and herring catch 
this season on the Newfoundland coast poor, and the 
Labrador catch as fairly good. 

The President has issued a proclamation in regard 
to the disputed territory claimed by Texas from the 
Indian Territory. The proclamation declares that “the 
title to all that territory lying between the north and 
south forks of the Red River and the hundredth degree 
of longitude and jurisdiction over the same are vested 
in the United States, it being a part of the Indian Ter- 
ritory.” It recites that Texas also claims title to the 
tract ; that commissioners have been appointed by the 
United States and Texas to mark the boundaries ; that 
the Wnited States Commissioners have determined that 
the South Fork is the true boundary, and that the 
Texas Commissioners have refused to concur in the 
report. The President, therefore, warns all persons, 


“whether claiming to act as officers of the county of 


Greer, in the State of Texas, or otherwise, against sell- 


ing or disposing of, or attempting to sell or dispose of 


any of said lands, or from exercising or attempting to 
exercise any authority over said lands,” and he also 
warns all persons “against purchasing any part of said 
territory from any person or persons whomsoever.” 

Official reports from the Comptrollers of all the 
Southern States, except Louisiana, show that the total 
real and personal valuation in Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, for 1887, was 
$3,279,848,015. In the past twelve months, the in- 
crease in real estate and personal property assessments 
has been: Alabama, $41,000,000 ; Georgia, $10,000,000 ; 
Kentucky, $97,000,000 ; Maryland, $5,000,000; Missis- 
sippi, $16,000,000 ; North Carolina, $5,000,000; Ten- 
nessee, $15,000,000; Texas, $20,000,000. In 
Carolina there was a decrease of $5,000,000, and in 
Virginia a decrease of $400,000. 

The miners in the Schuylkill region of Pennsyl- 
vania, mostly in the employ of the Reading Coal and 


Iron Company, have struck for a continued increase of 


their wages of 8 percent. This rate has been paid 
since Ninth Month last. The strike has not extended 
into the Wyoming Valley district ; 22,000 miners are 
thus thrown out of employment. A number of the 
employés of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
had previously struck, but their places generally have 
been filled, and the ordinary business of the Company, 
excepting as affected by the mines, has continued with- 
out interruption. The strike in the Lehigh region 
still continues. 

The report of the Board of Police shows that of the 
persons arrested for drunkenness in Boston last year, 
55 2-5 per cent. were of foreign birth, and of those ar- 
rested for violating the liquor law 76.5 per cent. were 
of foreign birth. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 382, which is 
27 less than during the previous week, and 27 less 
than during the corresponding period last vear. 
the foregoing 200 were males and 182 females: 43 died 
of pneumonia; 40 of consumption ; 27 of old age; 19 of 
diseases of the heart; 14 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels ; 14 of convulsions; 12 of bronchitis ; 12 of 
typhoid fever; 11 of apoplexy; 10 of peritonitis, and 
10 of inflammation of the brain. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 43’s, 108} ; 4’s 126; currency 6's, 
119 a 128. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady on a basis of 108 ets. for 
middling uplands. 

Feed was scarce and firm. 
per ton. 

Flour and Meal.—Demand for flour was light, but 
prices ruled steady. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania 
roller straight, at $4.15; 250 barrels Ohio, clear, at 
$4.15; 125 barrels do. straight, at $4.34; 500 barrels 
winter patent, at $4.50 a $4.75; 125 barrels Minnesota, 
clear, at $4.20; and 375 barrels do. patent, at $4.90 a 
$5. Rye flour steady at $3.35 a $3.40. 

Grain.—No, 2 red wheat, 90 a 904 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 58} a 59} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 42 a 425 cts. 

Beef cattle.—Extra, 5} 
medium, 4} a 5 cts.; 

Sheep.— Extra, 54 ; good, 
a 4% cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts. 

Hogs.—Extra Chicago, 8} 
cts. ; common State, 7} a 74 

Milch calves were in fair request at 6 a 8 cts. 

ForeiGN.—On the 4th instant 
passed over the Irish Channel. 
done to property and shipping. A portion of Fastnet 
Rock has tumbled into the sea. The light-keepers are 
terrified, fearing that the sea will undermine the rock. 


Winter bran $21 a $22 


a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} ets.; 
common, 3} a 4} ets. 
cts. 5a 5! 


cts.; medium, 4} 


a7 cts. 


good western, 8 a 8! 


Lambs, 34 
CU. ° 
cts 


a violent hurricane 
Great damage was 


South, 


Of 


A large vessel was wrecked off Duncannon, and al} 
hands are believed to have been lost. 

On the 7th instant, William John Lane, M, P, for 
the East Division of Cork, was arrested at Cork on the 
charge of making a seditious speech at Watergrass Hil] 
on Twelfth Month 4th. He was admitted to bail, 

Timothy Harrington, member of Parliament, was 
placed on trial at Tralee on the 9th inst., on the charge 
of publishing in the Kerry Sentinel reports of meetin 
of suppressed branches of the National League. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to six weeks’ imprison- 
ment. Notice of an appeal was given. 

Trouble has occurred among the crofters of the 
Aigash district, in Inverness-shire, Scotland. The land- 
less crofters, to the number of 1000, drove the sheep off 
the farms and offered a determined resistance to the 
police and troops who were sent to the scene. Numbers 
were wounded on both sides. Many of the crofters 
were arrested. 

A swine plague prevails in the south of France, 
Thirty thousand animals have died in the Marseilles 
district within a month. Professor Cornil has gone to 
study the pestilence. 

This has so far been one of the severest winters on 
record in Vienna. Cases of death from the effects of 
exposure are reported daily. The water supply is 
beginning to fail. The ice in the Danube has reached 
Vienna. The Platten See is frozen over for the first 
time in many years. 

A telegram from the Russian frontier received in 
London on the 6th inst., states that the eight Nihilists, 
including the Cossack Techernoff, who were condemned 
to death for making an attempt upon the life of the 
Czar during his visit to the Don Cossack country, were 
hanged at St. Petersburg on the 2nd instant. 

An earthquake shock in the City of Mexico on the 
morning of the 2nd instant, was perceptibly felt through- 
out Southern Mexico, and in the city of Iguall was 
quite severe. Some damage to property by the crack- 
ing of walls is reported, but no loss of life. 

News has been received in the City of Mexico, con- 
firming a report that the noted bandit Bernal had been 
shot and killed in the State of Sinaloa. 

It is reported in the City of Mexico that the syndi- 
cate of bankers who have cornered a considerable por- 
tion of the wheat supply of that capital have not yet 
succeeded in bringing the bakers to terms, but rather, 
that the bread makers who possess a reasonably suffi- 
cient supply of wheat are stiffly refusing to buy of the 
bankers unless the latter will sell their wheat at ex- 
actly what it cost them. The bankers threaten to send 
to Vienna for a half-dozen of those huge bread machines, 
which, taking in flour and yeast at one end, deliver 
loaves at the other. 

The latest reports of the ravages of the cholera in 
Valparaiso, Chili, say the new cases daily average 130, 
and the deaths 80 to 90. 

BOOKKEEPER, (D. E.)—A Friend of much ex- 
perience, and with good*recommendations, desires a 
position. Address G. M., 343 8. Fourth St., Phila, 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent tc J.G. WriiiaMs, Supt. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Diep, on the 24th of Ninth Month, 1887, at her resi- 
dence in Damascus, Ohio, Repecca PAINTER, widow 
of Joseph Painter, an esteemed member of Upper 
Springfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 87th 
year of her age. 

——, near Cardington, Ohio, Eleventh Month 25th, 
1887, of typhoid fever, Laura A., daughter of James 
and Julia B. Carter, in the 25th year of her age. She 
had lived an exemplary life beyond what is common 
in persons of her age. She gave evidence of deep 
thoughtfulness as to her prospect in the future, and 
seemed fully resigned to depart and be forever at rest, 
if it was the will of her Heavenly Father, in whom she 
trusted. She was much attached to the doctrines and 

practices of the Society of Friends, and had some time 

| before her death withdrawn from the Monthly Meet- 
ing of which she was a member, on account of its de 
parture therefrom. 





